THE GREAT ADVENTURE

in Shakespeare, the death of Lear, Lamb calls
attention to an exquisite touch which might easily
escape the attention of the common reader. Just
before his death, Lear half-recognizes Kent, his
most devoted follower, and then forgets him. Some
commentators have been shocked by Lear's seeming
indifference; but this. Lamb says, * is the mag-
nanimity of authorship, when a writer, having a
topic presented to him, fruitful of beauties for
common minds, waives his privilege, and trusts to
the judicious few for understanding the reason of his
abstinence. What a pudder would a common
dramatist have raised here of a reconciliation scene, a
perfect recognition... , The old dying King partially
catching at the truth, and immediately lapsing into
obliviousness, with the high-minded carelessness of
the other to have his services appreciated . . . are
among the most judicious, not to say heart-touching,
strokes in Shakespeare.'

VII

De Qjiincey's brief, famous essay On the Knocking
at the Gate in Macbeth, is one of the great masterpieces
of Shakespearean criticism, and should of itself be
enough to convince any reader of how a fine piece
of criticism can deepen and enrich our appreciation
of a great work of art

c From my boyish days,' De Quincey writes, ' I
had always felt a great perplexity on one point in
Macbeth. It was this: the knocking at the gate,
which succeeds to the murder of Duncan, produced